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NATIONAL BEGINNINGS 



The first American literature was neither 
American nor really literature. It was 
not American because it was the work mainly 
of immigrants from England. It was not 
literature as we know it — in the form of poetry, 
essays, or fiction — but rather an interesting 
mixture of travel accounts and religious 
writings. 

The earliest colonial travel accounts are 
records of the perils and frustrations that 
challenged the courage of America’s first 
settlers. William Bradford’s History of 
Ptimmoth Plantation describes the cold 
greeting which the passengers on the ship 
Mayflower received when they landed on the 
coast of America in 1620: 

Being thus arrived in a good harbor, and 
brought safe to land, they fell upon their 
knees and blessed the God of Heaven who 
had brought them over the vast and furious 
ocean, and delivered them from the perils and 
miseries thereof, again to set their feet on the 
firm and stable earth, their proper element. , , 
But here I cannot stand half amazed at this 
poor people’s present condition; and so I 
think will the reader, too, when he well 
considers the same. Being thus passed the 
vast ocean, . . . they had no friends to 
welcome them nor inns to entertain or refresh 
their weatherbeaten bodies; nor houses or 
much less towns to repair to, to seek for 
succour. 

If the American wilderness did not provide 
a hearty welcome for the colonists, it 
nevertheless offered a wealth of natural 
resources. “He is a bad fisher [who] cannot 
kill on one day with his hooke and line, one, 
two, or three hundred Cqds” is a claim made 
by Captain John Smith in A Description of 
New England (1616). “A sup of New 
England’s air is better than a whole draft of 
old England’s ale” is a testimonial given by 
Francis Higginson in his New-England's 
Plantation (1630). Higginson adds: 

Besides, I have one of my children that wa9 
formerly most lamentably handled with sore 
breaking out of both his hands and feet of the 
king’s evil, but since he came hither he 
is very well over [what] he was, and there is 
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hope of perfect recovery shortly, even by the 

very wholesomeness of the air. 

Poor Higginson did not fare as well as his 
son; he died the same year the 
New-England’s Plantation was published. 

Other writers echoed the descriptions and 
exaggerations of Smith and Higginson. Their 
purpose was to attract dissatisfied inhabitants 
of the Old World across the ocean to the New. 
As a result, their travel accounts became a 
kind of literature to which many groups 
responded by making the hazardous crossing 
to America. The earliest settlers included 
Dutch, Swedes, Germans, French, Spaniards, 
Italians, and Portuguese. Of the immigrants 
who came to America in the first three 
quarters of the seventeenth century, however, 
the overwhelming majority was English. 

The English immigrants who settled on 
America’s northern seacoast, appropriately 
called New England, came in order to 
practice their religion freely. They were either 
Englishmen who wanted to reform the Church 
of England or people who wanted to have an 
entirely new church. These two groups 
combined, especially in what became 
Massachusetts, came to be known as 
“Puritans,” so named after those who wished 
to “purify” the Church of England. 

The Puritans followed many of the ideas of 
the Swiss reformer John Calvin. Through the 
Calvinist influence the Puritans emphasized 
the then common belief that human beings 
were basically evil and could do nothing 
about it; and that many of them, though not 
all, would surely be condemned to hell. 

Over the years the Puritans built a way of 
life that was in harmony with their somber 
religion, one that stressed hard work, thrift, 
piety, and sobriety. These were the Puritan 
values that dominated much of the earliest 
American writing, including the sermons, 
books, and letters of such noted Puritan 
clergymen as John Cotton and Cotton Mather. 
During his life Cotton Mather wrote more than 
450 works, an impressive output of religious 
writings that demonstrates that he was an 
example, as well as an advocate, of the 
Puritan ideal of hard work. 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 



During the last half of the seventeenth 
century the Atlantic coast was settled both 
north and south. Colonies— still largely 
English — were established. Among the 
colonists could be found poets and essayists, 
but no novelists. The absence of novelists is 
quite understandable: the novel form had not 
even developed fully in England; the Puritan 
members of the colonies believed that fiction 
ought not to be read because it was, by 
definition, not true. 

The American poets who emerged in the 
seventeenth century adapted the style of 
established European poets to the subject 
matter confronted in a strange, new 
environment. Anne Bradstreet was one such 
poet. 

Born and educated in England, Anne 
Bradstreet both admired and imitated several 
English poets. The influence of these English 
poets did not diminish when Mrs. Bradstreet, at 
age eighteen, came to America in 1630. The 
environment in which she wrote, however, did 
not remain constant; a developed nation was 
exchanged for a relative wilderness. That 
this exchange brought its hardships is evident 
in these lines from Bradstreet’s "Some Verses 
on the Burning of Our House”: 

When by the ruins oft I past 
My sorrowing eyes aside did cast, 

And here and there the places spy 
Where oft I and long did lie: 

Here stood that trunk, and there that chest, 
There lay that store I counted best. 

My pleasant things in ashes lie, 

And them behold no more shall I. 

Mrs. Bradstreet lessens this despair by 
asserting that earthly possessions are no more 
than "dunghill mists” when compared to the 
"richly furnished” house of Heaven. In her 
rejection of wordly riches, Anne Bradstreet 
shared a common outlook with her New 
England neighbors. Her ability to capture the 
colonial experience in poetry established her 
place as one of America’s most notable early 
writers. 

Michael Wigglesworth, another important 
colonial poet, achieved wide popularity 
among his contemporaries with his gloomy 
poem entitled "The Day of Doom.” First 
published in 1662, "The Day of Doom” is a 
description of the day of judgment. It tells of 



the day when God will decide the fate of man. 
Most people will be sent to Hell; a few lucky 
ones will be chosen to go to Heaven. 
According to Wigglesworth, the start of this 
final day will be signaled by a bright light at 
midnight which will wake all the sinners: 

They rush from beds with giddy heads, 
and to their windows run, 

Viewing this light which shone more bright 
than doth the noonday sun. 

Many people will try in vain to escape their 
final judgment: 

Some hide themselves in caves and delves, 
in places underground: 

Some rashly leap into the deep, 
to escape by being drowned: 

Some to the rocks (O senseless blocks!) 
and woody mountains run. 

That there they might this fearful sight, 
and dreaded presence shun. 

Wigglesworth concludes that escape will be 
impossible. Inevitably, man must and will 
accept his fate on "The Day of Doom.” 

In the colonies south of Wigglesworth’s New 
England, less gloomy poets and essayists 
wrote. But the southern colonies did not have 
the printing facilities found in New England, 
and no poet elsewhere achieved the 
popularity of Michael Wigglesworth. 

Twentieth century literary scholars have 
discovered the manuscripts of a contemporary 
of Wigglesworth named Edward Taylor who 
produced what is perhaps the finest 
seventeenth century American verse. Writing 
much of his poetry as a mental exercise — or 
"Meditation" — to prepare him for his duties as 
a minister, Taylor filled his works with vivid 
imagery. Here, for example, are Taylor’s 
descriptions of the unworthy heart of man: 

A sty of filth, a trough of washing swill, 

A dunghill pit, a puddle of mere slime. 

A nest of vipers, hive of hornet’s stings, 

A bag of poison, civet box of sins. 

Taylor never published any of his poetry. In 
fact, the first of Edward Taylor’s colonial 
poetry did not reach print until the third 
decade of the twentieth century. 

Taylor, like many of the early colonial 
writers, was an immigrant whose writing was 



influenced by his early experiencies in 
England. As the decades passed new 
generations of American-born writers became 
important. Boston, Massachusetts, was the 
birthplace of one such American-born writer. 
His name was Benjamin Franklin. 

Benjamin Franklin was a brilliant, 
industrious, and versatile man. Starting as a 
poor boy in a family of seventeen children, he 
became famous on both sides of the Atlantic 
as a statesman, scientist, and author. Despite 
his fame, however, he always remained a man 
of industry and simple tastes. 

Franklin’s writings range from informal 
sermons on thrift to urbane essays. He wrote 
gracefully as well as clearly, with a wit which 
often gave an edge to his words. Though the 
style he formed came from imitating two noted 
English essayists, Addison and Steele, he 
made it into his own. His most famous work is 
his Autobiography. 

Franklin's Autobiography is many things. 
First of all it is an inspiring account of a poor 
boy's rise to a high position. Franklin tells his 
story modestly, omitting some of the honors 
he received and including mention of some of 
his misdeeds, his errors as he called them. 

He is not afraid to show himself as being 
much less than perfect, and he is resigned to 
the fact that his misdeeds will often receive a 
punishment of one sort or another. Viewing 
himself with objectivity, Franklin offers his life 
story as a lesson to others. It is a positive 
lesson that teaches the reader to live a useful 
life. In fact, the Autobiography is a 
how-to-do-it book, a book on the art of 
self-improvement. 

The practical world of Benjamin Franklin 
stands in sharp contrast to the fantasy world 
created by Washington Irving. Named after 
George Washington, the first president of the 
United States, Irving provided a young nation 
with humorous, fictional accounts of the 
colonial past. Many of Irving’s other writings 
take the reader to foreign lands, especially to 
Spain at the time of the Moors. But his tales of 
colonial America remain his most enduring 
contributions to American and world literature. 

The Dutch culture in colonial New York was 
of particular interest to Irving. He published a 
mockserious history of the New York of 
colonial times which shows his sly humor and 
general good nature. This same geographic 



area provides the background for Irving’s best 
known work, the short story “Rip Van Winkle.” 

"Rip Van Winkle" is a humorous tale of a 
lazy villager in the mountains of upstate New 
York. While hunting, Rip meets some 
mischievous Dutch gnomes. He drinks with 
them, and through the power of the drink falls 
asleep for twenty years. On awakening he 
makes his unsteady way back to his village. 
Rip finds the village greatly changed. When 
he went to sleep it was still under British rule. 
Now it is a part of the United States, the new 
nation formed as a result of the Revolutionary 
War. Though he is confused by the changes 
that have come with democracy, he gets used 
to them. By the end of the story he is back at 
the village tavern, drinking and ready to tell 
any stranger about his remarkable slumber. 

Through "Rip Van Winkle" and several other 
stories Irving helped to create what might be 
called an American mythology. This 
mythology is made up of stories of the 
American past so widely read and told that 
nearly every American recognizes them. 

Another writer, James Fenimore Cooper, 
contributed two of the great stock figures of 
American mythology: the daring frontiersman 
and the bold Indian. Cooper’s exciting stories 
of the American frontier have won a large 
audience for his books in many parts of the 
world. Some students of literature may find 
fault with the artificial speech and actions of 
Cooper’s heroines. Yet the figures in his 
novels helped create that part of American 
mythology most popular today: the story of the 
cowboy and the winning of the American 
West. 

While prose was contributing to the 
development of an American mythology, the 
first poetry in the United States was also 
being written. Philip Freneau, one of the first 
poets of the new nation, wrote in a style which 
owed something to English models. This debt 
can be seen in the elaborate language and 
the savoring of emotion which characterizes 
much of Freneau’s verse. His subject matter, 
however, makes him a truly American poet. In 
collaboration with Hugh Brackenridge, another 
early national writer, Freneau wrote a college 
commencement poem in 1772 entitled "The 
Rising Glory of America." The future of his 
country was always a subject of interest for 
poet and citizen Freneau. 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 



During the Revolutionary War Freneau 
became an ardent supporter of the American 
cause. While on sea duty he was captured by 
the British and placed aboard a prison ship, 
an experience which inspired a long poem 
entitled "The British Prison Ship.” He wrote a 
number of other long poems, but he was at 
his best in his short lyrics, such as “The Wild 
Honey Suckle.” Many of these short works, 
including “On the Emigration to America,” 

“The Indian Burying Ground,” and “To the 
Memory of the Brave Americans,” deal with 
American subjects, and it is for these poems 
that Freneau is best remembered today. 

If Freneau can be considered one of 
America’s first great nationalist poets, William 
Cullen Bryant merits a claim to being one of 
America’s first naturalist poets. Born after the 
Revolutionary War, Bryant turned to nature as 
a source for poetic inspiration. “Thanatopsis,” 
the name of his most famous nature poem, is 
a Greek word meaning “view of death.” The 
opening lines assert: 

To him who in the love of nature holds 

Communion with her visible forms, she 
speaks 

a various language. . . 

From this idea of nature Bryant develops a 
view of death which represents a sharp break 
from the Puritan attitude toward man’s final 
destiny. To the Puritans, death was seen as a 
preliminary to an afterlife, Bryant, however, 
treats death as part of nature, the destiny of 
us all, and the great equalizer. He takes 
comfort, not from the expectation of an 
after-life, but from the large and important 
company of human beings who have gone 
before and who will follow to “the great tomb 
of man.” Bryant adds that man should live in 
such a way that he will not be afraid to die: 

So live, that when thy summons comes. . . 

Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 

Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and 
soothed 

By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 

About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 

After “Thanatopsis” Bryant wrote many 
lyrics which were lighter in tone. Through 
these poems, too, he tried to teach a lesson to 
the reader. In some of Bryant’s poems his love 



of nature was modified to include the belief in 
a God who guides man’s destiny both in life 
and in death. “To a Waterfowl,” one of 
Bryant’s best known poems, ends with the 
lines: 

He who, from zone to zone, 

Guides through the boundless sky thy certain 
flight, 

In the long way that I must tread alone, 

Will lead my steps aright. 

Many of Bryant's poems have themes which 
are typical of nineteenth century American 
verse. He writes about the spiritual 
sustenance to be found in nature and of the 
beauty of brooks, trees, and flowers. He 
idealizes the advantages of life in the country 
over life in the city. He composes love lyrics. 
He looks around him for his subjects, and as 
a result both they and their settings are 
American. Moreover, he has a number of 
poems based on famous events in American 
history. One, for example, is the “Song of 
Marion’s Men,” which celebrates the daring 
exploits of a Revolutionary War cavalryman 
named Francis Marion. 

The next notable American poet, Edgar 
Allan Poe, was also a master of the prose tale. 
A gifted, tormented man, Poe thought about 
the proper function of literature far more than 
any of his predecessors, with the result that 
he became the first great American literary 
critic. He developed a theory of poetry which 
was in disagreement with what most poets of 
the mid-nineteenth century believed. Unlike 
many poets, Poe was not an advocate of long 
poems. According to him, only a short poem 
could sustain the level of emotion in the 
reader that was generated by all good poetry. 

In literature and the arts there are certain 
great trends and movements that appear and 
reappear. One is called Romanticism, and 
Poe was a major Romantic writer. The 
individual instead of the group, the wild 
instead of the tame, the irregular instead of 
the regular are features stressed by Romantic 
writers. Poe was particularly interested in the 
decadent aspects of these features of 
Romanticism. Both in his poetry and in his 
short stories he wrote about dying ladies, 
about sickness, about abnormal rather than 
normal love. Besides the Romantic writing that 
he did so effectively, Poe also pioneered in 



the development of the detective story. He 
prided himself on his ability to reason, and 
several of his best short stories are justly 
noted for their deductive skill. The strange 
world depicted in many of Poe’s writings was 
the product of his fertile mind and was never 
intended to reflect the real world, in America, 
or elsewhere. 

The next great American Romanticist, 
however, drew on America for both characters 
and settings, and his work, though 
theoretical and philosophical, does mirror the 
attitudes and mores of the time. He was a shy 
New Englander named Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Although he wrote no poetry, his short stories 
and novels still rank among the best that 
America has produced. 

Though Hawthorne wrote about various 
subjects and various times, his favorite theme 
was Puritan New England. The Puritan 
punishment of sexual sin becomes the vehicle 
for his best novel, The Scarlet Letter, a 
treatment of the effects of sin on the human 
spirit. The Letter is an “A” and stands for 
adultery. After her sin is discovered, the 
heroine of the novel is required to wear the 
letter on the bosom of her dress the rest of her 
life. This public penance eventually brings 
about the expiation of her sin. Her partner in 
sin, whose involvement is not discovered, 
lives secretly with his guilt and is eventually 
destroyed. In much of his fiction, Hawthorne 
examines the development and results of evil. 
The dark side of the human character 
attracted him profoundly. 

One of the most skillful ways in which 
Hawthorne developed his type of Romanticism 
was through the use of symbols, through 
making one thing stand for another. A black 
veil represents the wickedness of mankind; a 
marble heart represents an individual’s 
unpardonable sin; a garden of poisonous 
flowers represents hell. 



Even when Hawthorne’s touch is light, his 
observation is somber. For example, in the 
story “Dr. Heidegger's Experiment," 

Hawthorne provides a whimsical variation on 
the “Fountain of Youth" idea. The doctor 
himself seems more of a magician than a 
physician. One afternoon he offers four 
wrinkled, venerable friends a mysterious drink 
that will renew their youth. They accept it, 
certain that they will avoid the mistakes they 
made the first time they were young. But 
during the brief afternoon when their youth 
returns, they show that they have learned 
nothing through experience. Hawthorne 
pictures them as they re-enact their youthful 
mistakes. At the end of the story the reader 
realizes that a "Fountain of Youth’’ does not 
exist. But the doctor’s four old friends, 
unconvinced, resolve to go out to find it. 

“Dr. Heidegger’s Experiment" illustrates 
another side of Hawthorne’s art: his concern 
for the supernatural. He never quite says, 
anywhere in his fiction, that something is 
supernatural, but often suggests it. The reader 
is not certain that the drink in "Dr. 

Heidegger’s Experiment" is a magical one; it 
may be that the old friends simply delude 
themselves into thinking so. Here as 
elsewhere, Hawthorne presents material on 
the borderline between fact and fancy. 

With Hawthorne we have come full circle. 
We have returned to the Puritans of early New 
England with whom we began. We have seen 
an American literature gradually develop. We 
have seen the emergence of several gifted 
writers, and by the middle of the nineteenth 
century, we have encountered two writers of 
world stature: Poe and Hawthorne. With them 
American literature is well on its way. It will 
take new directions, and it will vary in quality, 
but from now on it will have a contribution to 
make not only to English-speaking peoples 
but to the world at large. 
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CHAPTER I 



BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 




BENJAMIN FRANKLIN (1706-1790) 



In reality, there is perhaps, no one of our 
natural passions so hard to subdue as pride. 
Disguise it, struggle with it, beat it down, stifle 
it, mortify it as much as one pleases, it is still 
alive, and will every now and then peep out 
and show itself; you will see it, perhaps, often 
in this history; for, even if I could conceive 
that I had completely overcome it. I should 
probably be proud of my humility. 

— from his Autobiography 



Franklin (1706-1790) was a universal 
genius who did not realize that his 
Autobiography would eventually become a 
classic of its kind. The part of it given here 
shows the beginnings of his personal, civic, 
and political success, yet the account is un- 
colored by vanity. Franklin shows us that 
he is a human being as well as a successful 
man. 

Though his style of writing was clear 
and even plain in his time, we now find it a 
bit hard to read. It has many long words, 
often from the Latin language, and long 
sentences. But we must remember that he 
was writing two centuries ago. 

It is true that Franklin’s style is formal. 
The organization of much of what he says 
— if not how he says it — is informal, how- 
ever. In his famous Autobiography , in par- 
ticular, he talks first about one thing and 
then another with little attempt at connect- 
ing them. In the part of the Autobiography 
reprinted below he talks first of all about 
how he studied language — something you 
are doing now — then about family matters, 
and finally about the club he founded call- 
ed the Junto. Even in these few pages we 
can see a man of versatile energy and new 
ideas. 

Of course, not all of his ideas were new. 
In some cases he simply became the most 
prominent advocate of old ones, especially 
the beliefs that we should work hard and 
that we should save our money. These 
principles had been current since Puritan 
times but Franklin spread them widely by 
putting them into a popular almanac, or 
calendar, called Poor Richard's Almanac , 
which he himself printed. It contained 
many popular sayings such as “God helps 
them that help themselves,” “Laziness 
travels so slowly that poverty soon over- 
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takes him,” and “Beware of little expenses; 
a small leak will sink a great ship.” 

SELECTION I 

Franklin began writing his autobiography when 
he was 65 years old. Vacationing with his 
friend, Jonathan Shipley, in Hampshire, he de- 
termined to use his unwanted leisure to give an 
account of his ancestry and early life to his son, 
William, then governor of New Jersey. After 
setting down a list of events and topics to be 
discussed, he composed 68 pages of manu- 
script, carrying the story of his life down to 
1730. He may have sent this manuscript to his 
son, although there is no real proof that he did 
so. At any rate, busy with political affairs, he 
forgot about his memoirs for eleven years. In 
1782, living at Passy, a suburb of Paris, he re- 
ceived a letter from an American friend in 
which was enclosed a copy of the first portion of 
the autobiography (how obtained, no one 
knows), with the urgent suggestion that it be 
continued. After consultation with his French 
friends, who agreed that the project should be 
completed, Franklin wrote fourteen more 
pages in 1784. In this portion he described his 
effort to learn virtue by a chart system; he was 
over 78 years old when he composed it. Four 
years later, back in Philadelphia, he added a 
third section of 117 pages, and in 1790, a few 
weeks before his death, he wrote still a fourth 
part of seven and one-half pages. Although his 
memoirs were eagerly awaited, it was, through 
circumstances too complicated to describe here, 
many years before there was an edition based 
on the original manuscript. John Bigelow’s 
transcription, first published in 1 868, is now 
known to be far from accurate, so far as 
Franklin’s capitalization, punctuation, and sen- 
tence structure are concerned. A definitive edi- 
tion based upon the original manuscript in the 
Henry E. Huntington Library and prepared by 
the late Max Farrand, embodies careful study 
of the innumerable interlinear changes. 

From The Autobiography 

I had begun in 1733 to study languages; 
I soon made myself so much a master of 
the French as to be able to read the books 



with ease. I then undertook the Italian. An 
acquaintance, who was also learning it, 
used often to tempt me to play chess with 
him. Finding this took up too much of the 
time I had to spare for study, I at length 
refused to play any more, unless on this 
condition, that the victor in every game 
should have a right to impose a task, either 
in parts of the grammar to be got by heart, 
or in translations, etc., which tasks the van- 
quished was to perform upon honor, be- 
fore our next meeting. As we played pretty 
equally, we thus beat one another into that 
language. I afterwards with a little pains- 
taking, acquired as much of the Spanish as 
to read their books also. 

I have already mentioned that I had 
only one year’s instruction in a Latin 
school, and that when very young, after 
which I neglected that language enurely. 
But, when I had attained an acquaintance 
with the French, Italian, and Spanish, I 
was surprised to find, on looking over a 
Latin Testament, that I understood so 
much more of that language than I had 
imagined, which encouraged me to apply 
myself again to the study of it, and I met 
with more success, as those preceding lan- 
guages had greatly smoothed my way. 

From these circumstances, I have 
thought that there is some inconsistency in 
our common mode of teaching languages. 
We are told that it is proper to begin first 
with the Latin, and, having acquired that, 
it will be more easy to attain those modern 
languages which are derived from it; and 
yet we do not begin with the Greek, in 
order more easily to acquire the Latin. It is 
true that, if you can clamber and get to the 
top of a staircase without using the steps, 
you will more easily gain them in descend- 
ing; but certainly, if you begin with the 
lowest you will with more ease ascend to 
the top; and I would therefore offer it 
to the consideration of those who superin- 
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tend the education of our youth, whether, 
since many of those who begin with the 
Latin quit the same after spending some 
years without having made any great pro- 
ficiency, and what they have learned be- 
comes almost useless, so that their time has 
been lost, it would not have been better to 
have begun with the French, proceeding 
to the Italian, etc.; for, though after 
spending the same time they should quit 
the study of languages and never arrive 
at the Latin, they would, however, have ac- 
quired another tongue or two that, being 
in modern use, might be serviceable to 
them in common life. 

After ten years’ absence from Boston, 
and having become easy in my circum- 
stances, I made a journey thither to visit 
my relations, which I could not sooner well 
afford. In returning, I called at Newport 
to see my brother, then settled there with 
his printinghouse. Our former differences 
were forgotten, and our meeting was very 
cordial and affectionate. He was fast de- 
clining in his health, and requested of me 
that, in case of his death which he ap- 
prehended not far distant, I would take 
home his. son, then but ten years of age, 
and bring him up to the printing business. 
This I accordingly performed, sending 
him a few years to school before I took him 
into the office. His mother carried on the 
business till he was grown up, when I as- 
sisted him with an assortment of new 
types, those of his father being in a man- 
ner worn out. Thus it was that I made my 
brother ample amends for the service I 
had deprived him of by leaving him so 
early. 

In 1736 I lost one of my sons, a fine boy 
of four years old, by the smallpox, taken in 
the common way. I long regretted bitterly, 



and still regret that I had not given it to 
him by inoculation. This I mention for the 
sake of parents who omit that operation, 
on the supposition that they should never 
forgive themselves if a child died under it; 
my example showing that the regret may 
be the same either way, and that, there- 
fore, the safer should be chosen. 

Our club, the Junto, was found so use- 
ful, and afforded such satisfaction to the 
members, that several were desirous of in- 
troducing their friends, which could not 
well be done without exceeding what we 
had settled as a convenient number, viz., 
twelve. We had from the beginning made 
it a rule to keep our institution a secret, 
which was pretty well observed; the inten- 
tion was to avoid applications of improper 
persons for admittance, some of whom, 
perhaps, we might find it difficult to re- 
fuse. I was one of those who were against 
any addition to our number, but, instead 
of it, made in writing a proposal, that every 
member separately should endeavor to 
form a subordinate club, with the same 
rules respecting queries, etc., and without 
informing them of the connection with the 
Junto. The advantages proposed were, 
the improvement of so many more young 
citizens by the use of our institutions; our 
better acquaintance with the general senti- 
ments of the inhabitants, on any occasion, 
as the Junto member might propose what 
queries we should desire, and was to re- 
port to the Junto what passed in his sepa- 
rate club; the promotion of our particular 
interests in business by more extensive 
recommendation, and the increase of our 
influence in public affairs, and our power 
of doing good by spreading through the 
several clubs the sentiments of the 
Junto. . . 
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SELECTION I 



DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

1. (a) What role did the game of chess play in 
Franklin's study of foreign languages? (b) What 
languages did Franklin learn? (c) How did 
learning these languages help him? 

2 . What is- Franklin's idea regarding how lan- 
guages should be taught? 



3 . In what way did Franklin repay his brother for 
the problem he caused him in earlier years? 

4 . (a) What was Franklin’s reaction to inocula- 
tion against smallpox? (b) Why did he feel the 
way he did? 

5 . According to Franklin, what were the advan- 
tages of forming additional clubs subordinate 
to the Junto? 



SELECTION II 

Franklin was a leading American citizen of 
his day. He was civic-minded, believing that he 
should do what he could to make his city the 
best possible place to live in. In the second selec- 
tion from the Autobiography he explains to us 
how his interest in public affairs began. He 
started by trying hard to be a good citizen in 
Philadelphia. He went on to be a good citizen of 
the new United States. And he ended by becom- 
ing, because of his wisdom and enterprise, a 
citizen of the world. In this excerpt from his 
Autobiography he describes the way he went 
about improving Philadelphia’s police and Fire 
protection. 

From The Autobiography (Continued) 

I began now to turn my thoughts a little 
to public affairs, beginning, however, with 
small matters. The city watch was one of 
the first things that I conceived to want 
regulation. It was managed by the consta- 
bles of the respective wards in turn; the 
constable warned a number o*f house- 
keepers to attend him for the night. Those 
who chose never to attend, paid him 
six shillings a year to be excused which 
was supposed to be for hiring substitutes, 
but was, in reality, much more than was 
necessary for that purpose, and made the 
constableship a place of profit; and 
the constable, for a little drink, often got 
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such ragamuffins about him as a watch 
that respectable housekeepers did not 
choose to mix with. Walking the rounds, 
too, was often neglected, and most of the 
nights spent in tippling. I thereupon wrote 
a paper to be read in Junto, representing 
these irregularities, but insisting more 
particularly on the inequality of this six- 
shilling tax of the constables, respecting 
the circumstances of those who paid it, 
since a poor widow housekeeper, all whose 
property to be guarded by the watch did 
not perhaps exceed the value of fifty 
pounds, paid as much as the wealthiest 
merchant, who had thousands of pounds’ 
worth of goods in his stores. 

On the whole, I proposed as a more ef- 
fectual watch, the hiring of proper men to 
serve constantly in that business; and as a 
more equitable way of supporting the 
charge, the levying a tax that should be 
proportioned to the property. This idea, 
being approved by the Junto, was com- 
municated to the other clubs, but as arising 
in each of them; and though the plan was 
not immediately carried into execution, yet 
by preparing the minds of people for the 
change, it paved the way for the law ob- 
tained a few years after, when the mem- 
bers of our clubs were grown into more 
influence. 

About this time I wrote a paper (first to 
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be read in Junto, but it was afterward pub- 
lished) on the different accidents and 
carelessness by which houses were set on 
fire, with cautions against them, and 
means proposed of avoiding them. This 
was much spoken of as a useful piece, and 
gave rise to a project, which soon followed 
it, of forming a company for the more 
ready extinguishing of fires, and mutual 
assistance in removing and securing of 
goods when in danger. Associates in this 
scheme were presently found, amounting 
to thirty. Our articles of agreement obliged 
every member to keep always in good 
order, and fit for use, a certain number of 
leather buckets, with strong bags and bas- 
kets (for packing and transporting of 
goods), which were to be brought to every 
fire; and we agreed to meet once a month 
to spend a social evening together, in dis- 
coursing and communicating such ideas as 
occurred to us upon the subject of fires, 
as might be useful in our conduct on such 
occasions. 

The utility of this institution soon ap- 
peared, and many more desiring to be ad- 
mired than we thought convenient for one 



company, they were advised to form 
another, which was accordingly done; and 
this went on, one new company being 
formed after another, till they became so 
numerous as to include most of the in- 
habitants who were men of property; and 
now, at the time of my writing this, though 
upward of fifty years since its establish- 
ment, that which I first formed, called the 
Union Fire Company, still subsists and 
flourishes, though the first members are 
all deceased but myself and one, who is 
older by a year than I am. The small fines 
that have been paid by members for ab- 
sence at the monthly meetings have been 
applied to the purchase of fire-engines, 
ladders, fire-hooks, and other useful im- 
plements for each company, so that I ques- 
tion whether there is a city in the world 
better provided with the means of putting 
a stop to beginning conflagrations; and, 
in fact, since these institutions, the city 
has never lost by fire more than one or 
two houses at a time, and the flames 
have often been extinguished before the 
house in which they began has been half 
consumed. . . 



SELECTION II 



DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

A. 1 . What method did Franklin offer to im- 
prove the police system of the city? 

2. (a) How did Franklin propose to control 
fires? (b) What was the result? 

B. 1 . In the history of your country, what person 
do you think manifested the same degree of 
interest in public affairs that Franklin did? 
How did fire insurance originate in your 
country? the police system? 

2. Do you agree with Franklin’s observa- 



tions about learning a language? Why or 
why not? 

3. Do you think the formation of the Junto 
was a good idea? Explain your reasons. 

4. If you could spend an evening with 
Franklin, what would you talk about? 

5. What kind of person do you think Franklin 
was? Do you admire him? Why or why not? 

True or False Exercises — Place a T before the 
statement if it is true and an F if it is false. Cor- 
rect the statement if it is false. 
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1. The six shilling tax was a fair tax, regardless 
of a person’s income. 

2 . Franklin’s plans for improving the work of the 
constable were put to use immediately. 

3 . The members of the Union Fire Company 
held meetings once a month. 



4 . The fines paid by members of the Union Fire 
Company who were absent from meetings were 
used to buy books for the library. 

5 . During Franklin’s lifetime, the Union Fire 
Company was the only fire company in 
Philadelphia. 



OPTIONAL PROJECTS 



FOR INTERPRETATION 

1. Over 200 years ago, Benjamin Franklin 
wrote: “The rapid progress true science now 
makes occasions my regretting sometimes that 
I was born too soon. It is impossible to imagine 
the heights to which may be carried, in a 
thousand years, the power of man over matter. 
Oh, that moral science were in as fair a way of 
improvement, that men would cease to be 
wolves to one another, and that human beings 
would at length learn what they now improperly 
call humanity!” In your own words explain what 
Franklin meant by this statement and then in a 
short written essay, agree or disagree wih his 
point of view as it applies to your life. 

2 . Choose any of the sayings of Poor Richard 
and develop the thought of the saying in a short 
essay or in a short poem or verse. 

Sayings From Poor Richard: 

“Since thou art not sure of a minute, throw not 
away an hour.” 

“Constant dropping wears away stones.” 

“If a man empties his purse into his head, no 
man can take it away from him. An investment 
in knowledge always pays the best interest.” 
“There will be sleeping enough in the grave.” 
“Laziness travels so slowly, that Poverty soon 
overtakes him.” 

“He that lives upon hope will die fasting.” 

3 . Discuss the epigrams of Poor Richard from 
the points of view that (1) they are universal 
truths, or (2) that with few exceptions, they are 



merely guides for Franklin’s time and, therefore, 
not applicable to present-day life. You may like 
to organize the discussion in the form of a round 
table debate. Other examples of sayings of 
Poor Richard can be found in Franklin’s The 
Way to Wealth. 



FOR INVESTIGATION 

In England the 18th century was the age of 
satire, and in America Franklin shared, to some 
extent, the satirical view of life popular in Eng- 
land. As has been pointed out, his early literary 
tastes were partially formed by his reading the 
essays of Addison and Steele, two leading En- 
glish satirists of the times. By making use of 
available library resources, prepare a short re- 
search paper in which you demonstrate the in- 
fluence of Addison and Steele’s writings on 
Franklin’s thought and literary style. As a be- 
ginning, you should examine Franklin’s Dogood 
Papers which were modeled upon the Addison 
and Steele essays found in the Spectator. 

In the selection from his writings included in 
this chapter, you have seen something of Frank- 
lin as a public-spirited citizen. Yet, civic affairs 
was only one of his many interests. He was also 
a scientist, patriot, businessman, statesman, 
and man of the world. Choose one of these 
facets of Franklin’s life which interests you, and 
write a report, based on your reading of 
Franklin’s own works or books written about 
him, illustrating Franklin, the Scientist, Franklin, 
the Patriot, Franklin, the Businessman, Fran- 
klin, the Statesman or Franklin, the Man of the 
World. 
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WASHINGTON IRVING (1783-1859) 

I was always fond of visiting new scenes, and 
observing strange characters and manners. 
Even when a mere child I began my travels, 
and made many hours of discovery into 
foreign parts and unknown regions of my 
native city, to the frequent alarm of my 
parents, and the emolument of the town-crier. 
As I grew into boyhood, I extended the range 
of my observations. My holiday afternoons 
were spent in rambles about the surrounding 
country. I made myself familiar with all its 
places in history or fable. I knew every spot 
where a murder or robbery had been 
committed, or a ghost seen. I visited the 
neighboring villages, and added greatly to my 
stock of knowledge, by noting their habits and 
customs, and conversing with sages and 
great men. I even journeyed one long 
summer’s day to the summit of the most 
distant hill, whence I stretched my eye over 
many a mile of terra incognita, and was 
astonished to find how vast a globe I 
inhabited. 

—From “The Author’s Account of 
Himself” in The Sketch Book. 



Irving (1783-1859) was America’s first 
man of letters, devoting much of his career 
to literature. In his short stories, he usually 
starts with standard characters — the lazy 
husbands, for instance, and the termagant 
wife. He is able, however, in his better 
stories to place them in a home-like situa- 
tion and in surroundings that give the 
stories a kind of vitality. Irving’s choice of 
incidents and descriptive details adds a 
note of symbolism to the basic themes, 
creating an almost Gothic atmosphere. 

Irving got the idea for his most famous 
story, “Rip Van Winkle,” from a German 
legend about a sleeping emperor, which he 
points out in a mock-scholarly note added 
at the end of the story. According to the 
note, the tale originated with Diedrich 
Knickerbocker, an old Dutch gentleman of 
New York, who is really a fictional charac- 
ter created by Irving. (The old gentleman’s 
name was later adopted by a group of New 
York writers of the period, among whom 
Irving, James Fenimore Cooper, and Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant were the foremost 
Knickerbockers.) “Rip Van Winkle’’ is 
found in Irving’s longer work, The Sketch 
Book of Geoffrey Crayon , Gent., published 
serially in the United States from 1819 to 
1820. 

The Dutch of New York were just as 
thrifty as the Puritans from whom Benja- 
min Franklin got many of his ideas. The 
Dutch, too, believed in working hard and 
in saving every cent possible. However, 
Washington Irving makes the hero of his 
famous story the complete opposite of the 
ideal. Even Rip’s nagging wife cannot 
make him change. 

Rip Van Winkle, at one point in the 
story, gets lost in an enchanted forest, but 
the ghosts he meets prove to be merely si- 
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lent and indifferent. Beneath the apparent 
comic burlesque qualities of the tale, signs 
of decay, sterility, and impotence indicate 
that it deals with the loss or surrender of 
manhood. In effect, while Rip falls into a 
20-year sleep, he exchanges the best years 
of his life for a peaceful old age. Mean- 
while, his compatriots fight a war and es- 
tablish a new nation. 

But Rip is flexible enough to turn his 
misfortune into an advantage. First, he es- 
capes 20 years of nagging by his insistent 
wife. Second, he makes great success as a 
man who neither minds his own business 
nor maintains his reputation as a hard 
worker. Rather, he is a loafer, a gossip, a 
dreamer, and someone who helps his 
neighbors and who is liked by children. 
Rip would rather starve on a penny than 
work for a pound. . . 

SELECTION I 

From Rip Van Winkle 

In the first excerpt, reprinted below, Rip is 
described for us. So are his difficulties at home, 
which he often escapes by going to the local inn 
to spend his time with his friends. But even the 
inn is not safe from his wife and so sometimes 
Rip takes his dog and goes hunting in the woods. 

Rip Van Winkle, however, was one of 
those happy mortals, of foolish, well-oiled 
dispositions, who take the world easy, eat 
white bread or brown, whichever can be 
got with least thought or trouble, and 
would rather starve on a penny than work 
for a pound. If left to himself, he would 
have whistled life away in perfect con- 
tentment; but his wife kept continually 
dinning in his ears about his idleness, his 
carelessness, and the ruin he was bringing 
on his family. Morning, noon, and night 
her tongue was incessantly going, and ev- 
erything he said or did was sure to pro- 
duce a torrent of household eloquence. 
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Rip had but one way of replying to all lec- 
tures of the kind, and that, by frequent 
use, had grown into a habit. He shrugged 
his shoulders, shook his head, cast up his 
eyes, but said nothing. This, however, al- 
ways provoked a fresh volley from his 
wife; so that he was fain to draw off 
his forces, and take to the outside of the 
house — the only side which, in truth, be- 
longs to a hen-pecked husband. 

Rip’s sole domestic adherent was his dog 
Wolf, who was as much hen-pecked as his 
master; for Dame Van Winkle regarded 
them as companions in idleness, and even 
looked upon Wolf with an evil eye, as the 
cause of his master’s going so often astray. 
True it is, in all points of spirit befitting an 
honorable dog, he was as courageous 
an animal as ever scoured the woods — but 
what courage can withstand the ever- 
during and all -be set ting terrors of a 
woman’s tongue? The moment Wolf en- 
tered the house his crest fell, his tail 
drooped to the ground, or curled between 
his legs, he sneaked about with a gallows 
air, casting many a sidelong glance at 
Dame Van Winkle, and at the least flourish 
of a broomstick or ladle, he would fly to 
the door with yelping precipitation. 

Times grew worse and worse with Rip 
Van Winkle as years of matrimony rolled 
on; a tart temper never mellows with age, 
and a sharp tongue is the only edged tool 
that grows keener with constant use. For a 
long while he used to console himself, 
when driven from home, by frequenting a 
kind of perpetual club of the sages, 
philosophers, and other idle personages 
of the village; which held its sessions on 
a bench before a small inn, designated by a 
rubicund portrait of His Majesty George 
the Third. 1 Here they used to sit in the 



1 . His Majesty George the Third — King of England 
at the time of the American Revolutionary War. 
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shade through a long lazy summer’s day, 
talking listlessly over village gossip, or tel- 
ling endless sleepy stories about nothing. 
But it would have been worth any 
statesman’s money to have heard the pro- 
found discussions that sometimes took 
place, when by chance an old newspaper 
fell into their hands from some passing 
traveler. How solemnly they would listen 
to the contents, as drawled out by Derrick 
Van Bummel, the schoolmaster, a dapper 
learned little man, who was not to be 
daunted by the most gigantic word in the 
dictionary; and how sagely they would de- 
liberate upon public events some months 
after they had taken place. 

The opinions of this junto were com- 
pletely controlled by Nicholas Vedder, a 
patriarch of the village, and landlord of 
the inn, at the door of which he took his 
seat from morning till night, just moving 
sufficiently to avoid the sun and keep in 
the shade of a large tree; so that the neigh- 
bors could tell the hour by his movements 
as accurately as by a sundial. It is true he 
was rarely heard to speak, but smoked his 
pipe incessantly. His adherents, however 
(for every great man has his adherents), 
perfectly understood him, and knew how 
to gather his opinions. When any thing 
that was read or related displeased him, he 
was observed to smoke his pipe vehe- 
mently, and to send forth short, frequent, 



and angry puffs; but when pleased, he 
would inhale the smoke slowly and tran- 
quilly, and emit it in light and placid 
clouds; and sometimes, taking the pipe 
from his mouth, and letting the fragrant va- 
por curl about his nose, would gravely nod 
his head in token of perfect approbation. 

From even this strong-hold the unlucky 
Rip was at length routed by his termagant 
wife, who would suddenly break in upon 
the tranquillity of the assemblage and 
call the members all to naught; nor was 
that august personage, Nicholas Vedder 
himself, sacred from the daring tongue of 
this terrible virago, who charged him out- 
right with encouraging her husband in 
habits of idleness. 

Poor Rip was at last reduced almost to 
despair; and his only alternative, to escape 
from the labor of the farm and clamor of 
his wife, was to take gun in hand and stroll 
away into the woods. Here he would some- 
times seat himself at the foot of a tree, and 
share the contents of his wallet with Wolf, 
with whom he sympathized as a fellow- 
sufferer in persecution. “Poor Wolf,” he 
would say, “thy mistress leads thee a dog’s 
life of it; but never mind, my lad, whilst I 
live thou shalt never want a friend to stand 
by thee!” Wolf would wag his tail, look 
wistfully in his master’s face, and if dogs 
can feel pity, I verily believe he recipro- 
cated the sentiment with all his heart. . . 



SELECTION I 



DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

1. Who was Rip’s sole domestic adherent? 

2. Why does Rip frequently leave his house? 

3 . Where did Rip meet with other idle people of 
the village? 



4 . Who was Derrick Van Bummel and why was 
he important to the meetings of the junto? 

5 . How does Nicholas Vedder express his 
opinions on public matters? 

6 . How did Rip escape his wife when she came 
to the inn? 
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SELECTION II 

While in the woods, Rip meets several Dutch 
gnomes, drinks their magic liquor, and falls 
asleep for twenty years. He awakens — not 
realizing the length of his slumber — and re- 
turns to his village. The second excerpt from 
Rip’s story begins at this point. 

The village has changed greatly. When Rip 
left for the woods his home was still part of an 
English colony; now the country is an inde- 
pendent republic. The political discussions in 
this new republic confuse Rip. Moreover, he 
cannot find his old friends, most of whom 
have died during his twenty-year absence. He 
sees his idle son and namesake and speaks to his 
daughter. At the end of this second excerpt, 
and old woman identifies Rip. 

The rest of the story, not reprinted here, de- 
scribes how Rip Van Winkle becomes a village 
celebrity, ready to tell his strange story to any- 
one who will listen. 

The appearance of Rip, with his long 
grizzled beard, his rusty fowling-piece, his 
uncouth dress, and an army of women and 
children at his heels, soon attracted the at- 
tention of the tavern politicians. They 
crowded round him, eyeing him from 
head to foot with great curiosity. The 
orator bustled up to him, and, drawing 
him partly aside, inquired “on which side 
he voted?” Rip stared in vacant stupidity. 
Another short but busy little fellow pulled 
him by the arm, and, rising on tiptoe, in- 
quired in his ear, “Whether he was Federal 
or Democrat ?” 1 Rip was equally at a loss to 
comprehend the question; when a know- 
ing, self-important old gentleman, in a 
sharp cocked hat, made his way through 
the crowd, putting them to the right and 
left with his elbows as he passed, and plant- 
ing himself before Van Winkle, with one 
arm akimbo, the other resting on his cane, 
his keen eyes and sharp hat penetrating as 



1. Federal or Democrat — political parties in the 
American colonies. 
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it were, into his very soul, demanded in an 
austere tone, “what brought him to the 
election with a gun on his shoulder, and a 
mob at his heels, and whether he meant to 
breed a riot in the village?” — “Alas! gen- 
tleman,” cried Rip, somewhat dismayed, “I 
am a poor quiet man, a native of the place, 
and a loyal subject of the king, God bless 
him!” 

Here a general shout burst from the 
by-standers — “A tory! a tory! a spy! a 
refugee! hustle him! away with him!” It 
was with great difficulty that the self- 
important man in the cocked hat restored 
order; and, having assumed a tenfold aus- 
terity of brow, demanded again of the un- 
known culprit, what he came there for, 
and whom he was seeking? The poor man 
humbly assured him that he meant no 
harm, but merely came there in search of 
some of his neighbors, who used to keep 
about the tavern. 

“Well — who are they? — name them.” 
Rip bethought himself a moment, and 
inquired, “Where’s Nicholas Vedder?” 
There was a silence for a little while, 
when an old man replied, in a thin, piping 
voice, “Nicholas Vedder! why, he is dead 
and gone these eighteen years! There was 
a wooden tombstone in the church-yard 
that used to tell all about him, but that’s 
rotten and gone too.” 

“Where’s Brom Dutcher?” 

“Oh, he went off to the army in the be- 
ginning of the war; some say he was killed 
at the storming of Stony Point 2 — others say 
he was drowned' in a squall at the foot of 
Antony’s Nose . 3 I don’t know — he never 
came back again.” 

“Where’s Van Bummel, the school 
master?” 



2. Stony Point — name of a famous battle of the 
Revolutionary War. 

3. Antony’s Nose — name of a mountain. 
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“He went off to the wars too, was a great 
militia general, and is now in congress.” 

Rip’s heart died away at hearing of these 
sad changes in his home and friends, and 
finding himself thus alone in the world. 
Every answer puzzled him too, by treating 
of such enormous lapses of time, and of 
"matters which he could not understand: 
war — congress — Stony Point; — he had no 
courage to ask after any more friends, but 
cried out in despair, “Does nobody here 
know Rip Van Winkle?” 

“Oh, Rip Van Winkle!” exclaimed two or 
three, “Oh, to be sure that’s Rip Van 
Winkle yonder, leaning against the tree.” 

Rip looked, and beheld a precise coun- 
terpart of himself, as he went up the 
mountain: apparently as lazy, and cer- 
tainly as ragged. The poor fellow was now 
completely confounded. He doubted his 
own identity, and whether he was himself 
or another man. In the midst of his bewil- 
derment, the man in the cocked hat de- 
manded who he was, and what was his 
name? 

“God knows,” exclaimed he, at his wit’s 
end; “I’m not myself — I’m somebody 
else — that’s me yonder — no — that’s some- 
body else got into my shoes — I was myself 
last night, but I fell asleep on the moun- 
tain, and they’ve changed my gun, and 
every thing’s changed, and I’m changed, 
and I can’t tell what’s my name, or who I 
am!” 

The by-standers began now to look at 
each other, nod, wink significantly, and 
tap their fingers against their foreheads. 
There was a whisper, also, about securing 
the gun, and keeping the old fellow from 
doing mischief, at the very suggestion 
of which the self-important man in the 
cocked hat retired with some precipita- 
tion. At this critical moment a fresh 
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comely woman pressed through the throng 
to get a peep at the gray-bearded man. She 
had a chubby child in her arms, which, 
frightened at his looks, began to cry. 
“Hush, Rip,” cried she, “hush, you little 
fool; the old man won’t hurt you.” The 
name of the child, the air of the mother, 
the tone of her voice, all awakened a 
train of recollections in his mind. “What 
is your name, my good woman?” asked he. 
“Judith Gardenier.” 

“And your father’s name?” 

“Ah, poor man, Rip Van Winkle was his 
name, but it’s twenty years since he went 
away from home with his gun, and never 
has been heard of since — his dog came 
home without him; but whether he shot 
himself, or was carried away by the In- 
dians, nobody can tell. I was then but a 
little girl.” 

Rip had but one question more to ask; 
but he put it with a faltering voice: 
“Where’s your mother?” 

“Oh, she too had died but a short time 
since; she broke a blood-vessel in a fit of 
passion at a New-England peddler.” 

There was a drop of comfort, at least, in 
this intelligence. The honest man could 
contain himself no longer. He caught his 
daughter and her child in his arms. “I am 
your father!” cried he — “Young Rip Van 
Winkle once — old Rip Van Winkle 
now! — Does nobody know poor Rip Van 
Winkle?” 

All stood amazed, until an old woman, 
tottering out from among the crowd, put 
her hand to her brow, and peering under 
it in his face for a moment, exclaimed, 
“Sure enough! it is Rip Van Winkle — it is 
himself! Welcome home again, old 
neighbor — Why, where have you been 
these twenty long years?”. . . 
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SELECTION II 



DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

A. 1 . On his return, why is Rip suspected of 
being disloyal? 

2 . Who was the first person to recognize 
Rip? 

3 . Who was Judith Gardenier? 

4 . What has happened to Nicholas Vedder? 
to Brom Dutcher? to Van Bummel? 

5 . How is young Rip Van Winkle like his 
father? 

6 . What two explanations are offered by 
Judith Gardenier for the disappearance of 
Rip Van Winkle? 



B. 1 . What is your opinion of Rip Van Winkle? 
Is he a tragic or a comic figure? 

2 . Is there a character in your national litera- 
ture similar to Rip? If so, compare the two 
figures. 

3 . Do you think Rip symbolizes man’s de- 
sire to flee from responsibility? Support your 
answer. 

4 . Would you like to steep for twenty years? 
Why or why not? What changes would you 
expect to see in your society if you were to 
awaken from a twenty year sleep? 

5 . Are women more "nagging” by nature 
than men? 



OPTIONAL PROJECTS 



FOR INTERPRETATION 

1. Washington Irving’s effect upon American 
letters was irrevocable. In his Sketchbook and 
Diedrich Knickerbocker’s History of New York, 
he drew upon the enchanting wilderness of his 
native New York for his artistic material. His 
writings also made wide use of its legends and 
folktales. This influence can easily be traced in 
later American writers. What writers in the liter- 
ary history of your country have made use of 
natural beauty and regional legends and folk 
tales in a manner similar to that of Irving? Have 
they also influenced later writers? If so, in what 
way? Write a composition in which you com- 
pare Irving with one of your national writers who 
also makes use of natural beauty. 

2 . Irving creates humor by the way he says 
things. He delights in making ironic, tongue- 
in-cheek remarks which say just the opposite of 



what he means; he uses dignified words to pro- 
duce a half-mocking effect. He also is fond of 
exaggerating the seriousness of situations. He 
pretends, for example, that the cleaning of a 
Dutch parlor is a serious ritual. Select a few 
sentences from the account of "Rip Van Winkle” 
which illustrate Irving's special type of humor 
and in each example point out the words and 
phrases which help to create the effect. 

FOR INVESTIGATION 

**** "The Devil and Tom Walker,” "The Spectre 
Bridegroom,” and ‘‘The Legend of Sleepy Hol- 
low” are other romantic tales by Washington Ir- 
ving. Read one of these stories (or all of them if 
you wish) and be prepared to discuss in class 
the story and the romantic and humorous ele- 
ments it contains. You will find the stories in 
THE SKETCH BOOK. 
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JAMES FENIMORE COOPER '(1789-1851) 

In a democracy, men are just as free to aim at 
the highest attainable .places in society as to 
obtain the largest fortunes; and it would be 
clearly unworthy of all noble sentiment to say 
that the grovelling competition for money shall 
alone be free, while that which enlists all the 
liberal acquirements and elevated sentiments 
of the race, is denied the democrat. Such an 
avowal would be at once a declaration of the 
inferiority of the system, since nothing but 
ignorance and vulgarity could be its fruits. 

The democratic gentleman must differ in many 
essential particulars from the aristocratical 
gentleman, though in their ordinary habits and 
tastes they are virtually identical. Their 
principles vary; and, to a slight degree, their 
deportment accordingly. The democrat, 
recognizing the right of all to participate in 
power, will be more liberal in his general 
sentiments, a quality of superiority in itself; 
but, in conceding this much to his fellow man, 
he will proudly maintain his own 
independence of vulgar domination, as 
indispensable to his personal habits. The 
same principles and manliness that would 
induce him to depose a royal despot 
would induce him to resist a vulgar tyrant. 

From “The American Democrat” - 
in Harry R. Warfel, Ralph Gabriel, 

Stanley T. Williams, The American Mind, 
New York: American Book 
Company 1947. 



Cooper (1789-1851) wrote both novels 
and social criticism. It is his fiction which 
has become famous, but it is worth re- 
membering that he also wrote books criti- 
cizing the shortcomings of democracy in 
his own country. He is the first important 
writer to be critical of the United States 
but he will by no means be the last. His 
fiction is much more memorable, however, 
and here below is part of his most noted 
novel. 

The Last of the Mohicans, written in 1826, 
is the second novel in Cooper’s Leathers- 
tocking Series. Consisting of five novels, 
the series gets it title from one of the names 
applied to its frontiersman hero, Natty 
Bumppo, who is also called Deerslayer, 
Hawkeye, Pathfinder, and Leathers- 
tocking. The five novels tell the story of 
Bumppo from youth to old age. The other 
books in the series are: The Pioneers (1823); 
The Prairie (1827); The Pathfinder (1840); 
and The Deerslayer (1841). 

The creation of the character of Natty 
Bumppo is probably the most sgnificant 
thing that happened in American litera- 
ture during the first 50 years of its history. 
Like Sir Walter Scott and other romantic 
writers who dealt with historical or leg- 
endary characters, Cooper, in his tales 
about Bumppo, unfolded an epic account. 
Bumppo, a frontiersman whose actions 
were shaped by the forest in which he 
lived, seems to be related in some way to 
the deepest meaning of the American ex- 
perience itself. 

All but one of the Leatherstocking 
Tales, The Pioneers, is concerned with 
bloody conflict. Yet the fighting is always 
intermingled with passages describing the 
quiet beauty of nature. Perhaps Coopers 
interest in painting developed in him his 
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excellent pictorial imagination which he 
applies effectively, counterpointing de- 
scriptions of conflict and violence with 
scenes of forest beauty. 

A further word about Bumppo. His 
greatest gift is a reverence for life, a deep 
understanding of the genius of man. His 
friendship with Chingachgook is symbolic 
of Hawkeye’s understanding of the differ- 
ences that exist between peoples. (Ching- 
achgook symbolizes the aboriginal life and 
culture of America.) The friendship be- 
tween the two men, which runs through all 
five Leatherstocking Tales, is one of the 
great friendships of literature, and it exists 
because of, not in spite of, their contrast- 
ing differences. 

SELECTION I 

The passage that follows opens when 
Bumppo (here called Hawkeye) has just saved 
an English officer from death at the hands of 
hostile Indians, the Hurons. Their leader is 
wicked Magua. The good Indians are the 
Mohicans, led by Chingachgook and his son 
Uncas. The English officer, named Heyward, is 
escorting two white girls, Cora and Alice, 
through the wilderness of upstate New York 
before the Revolutionary War, when Hawkeye 
comes to their aid. 

From The Last Of The Mohicans 

Chapter 12 

The Hurons stood aghast at this sudden 
visitation of death on one of their band. 
But, as they regarded the fatal accuracy of 
an aim which had dared to immolate an 
enemy at so much hazard to a friend, the 
name of “La Longue Carabine” 1 burst 
simultaneously from every lip, and was 
succeeded by a wild and a sort of plaintive 



1. “La Longue Carabine” — French term for “the 
long rifle.” 
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howl. The cry was answered by a loud 
shout from a little thicket, where the in- 
cautious party had piled their arms; and at 
the next moment Hawkeye, too eager to 
load the rifle he had regained, was seen 
advancing upon them, brandishing the 
clubbed weapon, and cutting the air with 
wide and powerful sweeps. Bold and rapid 
as the progress of the scout, it was ex- 
ceeded by that of a light and vigorous form 
which, bounding past him, leaped, with in- 
credible activity and daring, into the very 
centre of the Hurons, where it stood, 
whirling a tomahawk, and flourishing a 
glittering knife, with fearful menaces, in 
front of Cora. Quicker than the thoughts 
could follow these unexpected and au- 
dacious movements, an image, armed in 
the emblematic panoply of death, glided 
before their eyes, and assumed a threaten- 
ing attitude at the other’s side. The savage 
tormentors recoiled before these warlike 
intruders, and uttered as they appeared in 
such quick succession, the often repeated 
and peculiar exclamation of surprise, fol- 
lowed by the well known and dreaded ap- 
pellations of — 

“Le Cerf Agile!” 2 Le Gros Serpent! 3 

But the wary and vigilant leader of the 
Hurons was not so easily disconcerted. 
Casting his keen eyes around the little 
plain, he comprehended the nature of the 
assault at a glance, and encouraging his 
followers by his voice as well as by his ex- 
ample, he unsheathed his long and 
dangerous knife, and rushed with a loud 
whoop upon expecting Chingachgook. It 
was the signal for a general combat. 
Neither party had fire-arms, and the con- 



2. “Le Cerf Agile” — the quick deer, French name 
given to Uncas because of his agility. 

3. “Le Gros Serpent” — the large snake, French 
name given to Chingachgook. He was so called 
because of his wisdom, cunning, and prudence. 
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test was to be decided in the deadliest 
manner; hand to hand, with weapons of 
offence, and none of defence. 

Uncas answered the whoop, and leaping 
on an enemy, with a single, well-directed 
blow of his tomahawk, cleft him to the 
brain. Heyward tore the weapon of Magua 
from the sapling, and rushed eagerly to- 
wards the fray. As the combatants were 
now equal in number, each singled an op- 
ponent from the adverse band. The rush 
and blows passed with the fury of a whirl- 
wind, and the swiftness of lightning. Haw- 
keye soon got another enemy within reach 
of his arm, and with one sweep of his for- 
midable weapon he beat down the slight 
and inartificial defences of his antagonist, 
crushing him to the earth with the blow. 
Heyward ventured to hurl the tomahawk 
he had seized, too ardent to await the mo- 
ment of closing. It struck the Indian he 
had selected on the forehead, and checked 
for an instant his onward rush. Encour- 
aged by this slight advantage, the impetu- 
ous young man continued his onset, and 
sprang upon his enemy with naked hands. 
A single instant was enough to assure him 
of the rashness of the measure, for he im- 
mediately found himself fully engaged, 
with his activity and courage, in endeavor- 
ing to ward the desperate thrusts made 
with the knife of the Huron. Unable 
longer to foil an enemy so alert and vigil- 
ant, he threw his arms about 
him, and succeeded in pinning the limbs of 
the other to his side, with an iron grasp, 
but one that was far too exhausting to him- 
self to continue long. In this extremity he 
heard a voice near him, shouting — 

“Exterminate the varlets! no quarter to 
an accursed Mingo!” 4 

At the next moment, the breech of 

4. Mingo — a name scornfully applied by the Mohi- 
cans to their enemies, the Hurons. 
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Hawkeye’s rifle fell on the naked head 
of his adversary, whose muscles appeared 
to wither under the shock, as he sank from 
the arms of Duncan, ‘flexible and motion- 
less. 

When Uncas had brained his first an- 
tagonist, he turned, like a hungry lion, to 
seek another. The fifth and only Huron 
disengaged at the first onset had paused a 
moment, and then seeing that all around 
him were employed in the deadly strife, he 
sought, with hellish vengeance, to com- 
plete the baffled work of revenge. Raising 
a shout of triumph, he sprang towards the 
defenceless Cora, sending his keen axe, 
as the dreadful precursor of his approach. 
The tomahawk grazed her shoulder, and 
cutting the withes which bound her to the 
tree, left the maiden at liberty to fly. She 
eluded the grasp of the savage, and reck- 
less of her own safety, threw herself on the 
bosom of Alice, striving with convulsed 
and ill-directed fingers, to tear asunder the 
twigs which confined the person of her sis- 
ter. Any other than a monster would have 
relented at such an act of generous devo- 
tion to the best and purest affection; but 
the breast of the Huron was a stranger to 
sympathy. Seizing Cora by the rich tresses 
which fell in confusion about her form, he 
tore her from her frantic hold, and bowed 
her down with brutal violence to her 
knees. The savage drew the flowing curls 
through his hand, and raising them on 
high with an outstretched arm, he passed 
the knife around the exquisitely moulded 
head of his victim, with a taunting and ex- 
ulting laugh. But he purchased this mo- 
ment of fierce gratification with the loss of 
the fatal opportunity. It was just then the 
sight caught the eye of Uncas. Bounding 
from his footsteps he appeared for an in- 
stant darting through the air, and descend- 
ing in a ball he fell on the chest of his 
enemy, driving him many yards from the 
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spot, headlong and prostrate. The violence 
of the exertion cast the young Mohican at 
his side. They arose together, fought, and 
bled, each in his turn. But the conflict was 



soon decided; the tomahawk of Heyward 
and the rifle of Hawkeye descended to the 
skull of the Huron, at the same moment 
that the knife of Uncas reached his heart. 



SELECTION I 



DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

1. How does Uncas demonstrate his courage? 

2 . Do you think that the Hurons were afraid of 
Uncas and Chingachgook? Explain your an- 
swer. 



3 . How was Hawkeye’s weapon different from 
those used by the other combatants? 

4 . How many Hurons were there? 

5 . Describe how Cora was saved from being 
scalped. 

6. In your own words, describe the fight. 



SELECTION II 

In this second excerpt from The Last of the 
Mohicans a general hand-to-hand combat has 
taken place, now ended except for one duel. 
The Hurons have been bested by Hawkeye and 
his allies; Cora and Alice have been saved. The 
duel in question is between Uncas, the last of 
the Mohican tribe, and his Huron opponent, 
Magua. Magua is beaten but escapes. The scene 
ends in thanksgiving by the good people who 
have been able to triumph over the bad. The 
struggle and victory are described in Cooper’s 
stately, old-fashioned prose. 

From The Last Of The Mohicans 

The battle was now entirely terminated, 
with the exception of the protracted strug- 
gle between Le Renard Subtil 5 and Le Gros 
Serpent. Well did these barbarous warriors 
prove that they deserved those significant 
names which had been bestowed for deeds 
in former wars. When they engaged, some 
little time was lost in eluding the quick and 
vigorous thrusts which had been aimed at 
their lives. Suddenly darting on each 
other, they closed, and came to the earth, 
twisted together like twinning serpents, in 



5. Le Renard Subtil — the clever fox, French name 
for Magua because of his sly craftiness. 
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pliant and subtle folds. At the moment 
when the victors found themselves unoc- 
cupied, the spot where these experienced 
and desperate combatants lay, could only 
be distinguished by a cloud of dust and 
leaves which moved from the centre of the 
little plain towards its boundary, as if 
raised by the passage of a whirlwind. 
Urged by the different motives of filial af- 
fection, friendship, and gratitude, Hey- 
ward and his companions rushed with one 
accord to the place, encircling the little 
canopy of dust which hung above the war- 
riors. In vain did Uncas dart around 
the cloud, with a wish to strike his knife 
into the heart of his father’s foe; the 
threatening rifle of Hawkeye was raised 
and suspended in vain, while Duncan en- 
deavored to seize the limbs of the Huron 
with hands that appeared to have lost their 
power. Covered, as they were, with dust 
and blood, the swift evolutions of the com- 
batants seemed to incorporate their bodies 
into one. The death-like looking figure of 
the Mohican, and the dark form qf the 
Huron, gleamed before their eyes in such 
quick and confused succession, that the 
friends of the former knew not where nor 
when to plant the succoring blow. It is true 
there were short and fleeting moments, 
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when the fiery eyes of Magua were seen 
glittering, like the fabled organs of the 
basilisk, through the dusty wreath by 
which he was enveloped, and he read by 
those short and deadly glances the fate of 
the combat in the presence of his enemies; 
ere, however, any hostile hand could de- 
scend on his devoted head, its place was 
filled by the scowling visage of Chingach- 
gook. In this manner the scene of the 
combat was removed from the centre of 
the little plain to its verge. The Mohican 
now found an opportunity to make a pow- 
erful thrust with his knife; Magua sud- 
denly relinquished his grasp, and fell 
backward without motion, and seemingly 
without life. His adversary leaped on his 
feet, making the arches of the forest ring 
with the sounds of triumph. 

“Weil done for the Delawares ! 6 victory to 
the Mohican!” cried Hawkeye, once more 
elevating the butt of the long and fatal 
rifle; “a finishing blow from a man without 
a cross will never tell against his honor, nor 
rob him of his right to the scalp.” 

But, at the very moment when the 
dangerous weapon was in the act of de- 
scending, the subtle Huron rolled swiftly 
from beneath the danger, over the edge of 
the precipice, and falling on his feet, was 
seen leaping, with a single bound, into the 
centre of a thicket of low bushes, which 
clung along its sides. The Delawares, who 
had believed their enemy dead, uttered 
their exclamation of surprise, and were 
following with speed and clamor, like 
hounds in open view of the deer, when a 
shrill and peculiar cry from the scout in- 
stantly changed their purpose, and recal- 
led them to the summit of the hill. 

“ ’Twas like himself,” cried the inveter- 
ate forester, whose prejudices contributed 



so largely to veil his natural sense of justice 
in all matters which concerned the Mingos; 
“a lying and deceitful varlet as he is. An 
honest Delaware now, being fairly van- 
quished, would have lain still, and been 
knocked on the head, but these knavish 
Maquas 7 cling to life like so many 
cat-o’-the-mountain. Let him go — let him 
go; ’tis but one man, and he without rifle 
or bow, many a long mile from his French 
commerades; and like a rattler that has lost 
his fangs, he can do no further mischief, 
until such time as he, and we too, may 
leave the prints of our moccasins over a 
long reach of sandy plain.” “See, Uncas,” he 
added, in Delaware, “your father is flaying 
the scalps already. It may be well to go 
round and feel the vagabonds that are left, 
or we may have another of them loping 
through the woods, and screeching like a 
jay that has been winged.” 

So saying, the honest, but implacable 
scout, made the circuit of the dead, into 
whose senseless bosoms he thrust his long 
knife, with as much coolness as though 
they had been so many brute carcasses. He 
had, however, been anticipated by the 
elder Mohican, who had already torn 
the emblems of victory from the unresist- 
ing heads of the slain. 

But Uncas, denying his habits, we had 
almost said his nature, flew with instinctive 
delicacy, accompanied by Heyward, to the 
assistance of the females, and quickly re- 
leasing Alice, placed her in the arms of 
Cora. We shall not attempt to describe the 
gratitude to the Almighty Disposer 8 of 
events which glowed in the bosoms of the 
sisters, who were thus unexpectedly re- 
stored to life and to each other. Their 
thanksgivings were deep and silent; the of- 
ferings of their gentle spirits, burning 



6. Delawares: Mohicans. 
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7. Maquas: Hurons 

8. Almighty Disposer: God 
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brightest and purest on the secret altars of 
their hearts; and their renovated and more 
earthly feelings exhibiting themselves in 
long and fervent, though speechless cares- 
ses. As Alice rose from her kness, where 
she had sunk by the side of Cora, she 
threw herself on the bosom of the latter, 
and sobbed aloud the name of their aged 
father, while her soft, dove-like eyes spark- 
led with the rays of hope. 

“We are saved! we are saved!” she mur- 
mured; “to return to the arms of our dear 
father, and his heart will not be broken 
with grief. And you too, Cora, my sister; 
my more than sister, my mother; you too 
are spared. And Duncan,” she added, 
looking round upon the youth with a smile 
of ineffable innocence, “even our own 
brave and noble Duncan has escaped with- 
out a hurt.” 

To these ardent and nearly incoherent 
words Cora made no other answer than by 
straining the youthful speaker to her 
heart, as she bent over her, in melting 
tenderness. The manhood of Heyward 
felt no shame in dropping tears over this 
spectacle of affectionate rapture; and 
Uncas stood, fresh and blood-stained from 
the combat, a calm, and, apparently, an 
unmoved looker-on, it is true, but with a 
sympathy that elevated him far above the 
intelligence, and advanced him probably 
centuries before the practices of his nation. 

During this display of emotions so 
natural in their situation. Hawkeye, whose 
vigilant distrust had satisfied itself that the 
Hurons, who disfigured the heavenly 
scene, no longer possessed the power to 
interrupt its harmony, approached David, 
and liberated him from the bonds he had, 
until that moment, endured with the most 
exemplary patience. 

“There,” exclaimed the scout, casting 
the last withe behind him, “you are once 
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more master of your own limbs, though 
you seem not to use them with greater 
judgment than that in which they were 
first fashioned. If advice from one who is 
not older than yourself, but who having 
lived most of his time in the wilderness, 
may be said to have experience beyond his 
years, will give no offence, you are wel- 
come to my thoughts; and these are, to 
part with the little tooting instrument in 
your jacket to the first fool you meet with, 
and buy some useful we’pon with the 
money, if it be only the barrel of a 
horseman’s pistol. By industry and care, 
you might thus come to'some preferment; 
for by this time, I should think, your eyes 
would plainly tell you that a carrion crow is 
a better bird than a mocking thresher. The 
one will, at least, remove foul sights from 
before the face of man, while the other is 
only good to brew disturbances in the 
woods, by cheating the ears of all that hear 
them.” 

“Arms and the clarion for the battle, but 
the song of thanksgiving to the victory!” 
answered the liberated David. “Friend,” he 
added, thrusting forth his lean, delicate 
hand towards Hawkeye, in kindness, while 
his eyes twinkled and grew moist, “I thank 
thee the hairs of my head still grow where 
they were first rooted by Providence 9 for, 
though those of other men may be more 
glossy and curling, I have ever found mine 
own well suited to the brain they shelter. 
That I did not join myself to the battle, was 
less owing to disinclination, than to the 
bonds of the heathen. Valiant and skilful 
hast thou proved thyself in the conflict, 
and I hereby thank thee, before proceed- 
ing to discharge other and more important 
duties, because thou hast proved thyself 
well worthy of a Christian’s praise.” 



9. Providence: God 
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SELECTION II 



DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

A. 1 . How does Magua escape from 
Chingachgook? 

2. What observation does Hawkeye make 
on the difference in defeat in battle between 
a Huron and a Mohican? 

3. What advice does Hawkeye give to 
David? 

4. How do you know that the Hurons did not 
use rope to tie their captives? 

5. Do you think that it was unmanly for Hey- 
ward to cry? Explain your answer. 

OPTIONAL 

FOR INTERPRETATION 

1. The Romantic Movement in the United States 
emphasized emotion in literature and interest in 
the past and in the national scene. Cooper’s 
romanticism is quite pronounced and in many 
ways is equivalent to that of the English writer, 
Sir Walter Scott. Can Chingachgook, Hawkeye, 
Uncas, Magua, Heyward be regarded as 
romantic figures? Explain your answers. 

2. Compare the Romantic Movement in litera- 
ture in your country with that of the United 
States. How were they similar? How different? 

3. In narrating adventure, Cooper uses several 
techniques to develop suspense and.to hold the 
reader’s interest. What are these techniques? 
Give examples from the selection taken from 
The Last Of The Mohicans. In your opinion 
which plays the largest part in Cooper’s plots: 
mystery, romance, or adventure? Explain. 

4. Cooper’s major theme is that of the American 
frontier and his stories are based on history, are 
full of danger, narrow escapes, and brave 
deeds. What author in the literature of your 



B. 1 . What do you think of Cooper’s style of 
writing? 

2. In your opinion, are the events of the 
rescue believable? Explain your answer. 

3. Is Hawkeye your idea of a hero? Explain. 

4. In your opinion, who was the most 
courageous person during the rescue? Why 
do you think so? 

5. What novels from your national literature 
are similar in theme to the Leatherstocking 
Tales? 

PROJECTS 

country is similar to Cooper in theme? Write a 
short essay in which you compare the two au- 
thors in this respect. You may also want to com- 
pare them with regard to writing style, story- 
telling ability, characterization, ability to create 
suspense, and so forth. 

FOR INVESTIGATION 

"*** Read two or three novels of the Deer- 
slayer series. (You will find them listed in the 
introduction to the chapter.) Based on this read- 
ing, prepare a composition in which you 
characterize Deerslayer, keeping in mind that 
Cooper has stated that in Deerslayer he wished 
to portray “the highest principles of civilization 
as they are exhibited in the uneducated” and 
“all of savage life that is not incompatible 
with. . . great rules of conduct.” (You might like 
to expand the scope of your paper by compar- 
ing Deerslayer with a similar literary character 
in your own national literature.) Present your 
composition orally in class and then discuss 
your findings with your classmates. 
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CHAPTER IV 



PHILIP FRENEAU 



PHILIP FRENEAU (1752-1832) 

It is not easy to conceive what will be the 
greatness and importance of North America in 
a century or two to come, if the present fabric 
of nature is upheld, and the people retain 
those bold and manly sentiments of freedom, 
which actuate them at this day. Agriculture, 
the basis of a nation's greatness, will here, 
most probably, be advanced to its summit or 
perfection; and its attendant commerce, will 
so agreeably and usefully employ mankind, 
that wars will be forgotten; nations, by a free 
intercourse with this vast and fertile continent, 
and this continent with the whole world, will 
again become brothers after so many 
centuries of hatred and jealousy, and no 
longer treat each other as savages and 
monsters. 

From The Prose Of Philip Freneau, selected 
and edited by Philip M. Marsh. The 
Scarecrow Press, New Brunswick, N.J., 

1955. 



Philip Freneau was an ardent patriot 
who is still remembered as the “Poet of the 
American Revolution.” While in college, 
he had already determined to become a 
poet. After his experience as a sailor in the 
Revolutionary War, he turned to news- 
paper and pamphlet writing. Today, how- 
ever, Freneau is remembered more for 
his poetry than his prose. Two of his poems 
are reprinted below. 

The First, “The Wild Honey Suckle” was 
virtually unread in the poet’s lifetime, yet it 
deserves a place among major English and 
American works of poetry of that time. 
Much of the beauty of the poem lies in the 
sounds of the words and the effects 
created through changes in rhythm. 

The idea for the second poem, “The In- 
dian Burying Ground,” was suggested by 
the fact that some Indian tribes buried 
their dead in a sitting, instead of a lying, 
position. This poem, too, is marked by a 
regularity of rhythm and meter and by the 
use of “Reason” as an abstraction which is 
personified. 




Selection I 

THE WILD HONEY SUCKLE 

Fair flower, that does so comely grow, 
Hid in this silent, dull retreat. 
Untouched thy honied blossoms blow, 
Unseen thy little branches greet; 

No roving foot shall crush thee here, 
No busy hand provoke a tear. 
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By Nature’s self in white arrayed, 

She bade thee shun the vulgar eye, 

And planted here the guardian shade, 

And sent soft waters murmuring by; 

Thus quietly thy summer goes, 

Thy days declining to repose. 

Smit with those charms, that must decay, 

I grieve to see your future doom; 

They died — nor were those flowers more gay, 
The flowers that did in Eden 1 bloom; 
Unpitying frosts, and Autumns’ power 
Shall leave no vestige of this flower. 

From morning suns and evening dews 
At first thy little being came: 

If nothing once, you nothing lose, 

For when you die you are the same; 

The space between, is but an hour, 

The frail duration of a flower. 



1. Eden: garden that was the home of the first man and woman, Adam and Eve, as 
told in the Book of Genesis of the English Bible. 
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Selection II 

THE INDIAN BURYING GROUND 

Published in 1788, this poem is the earliest to 
romanticize the Indian as a child of nature. 

In spite of all the learned have said, 

I still my old opinion keep; 

The posture, that we give the dead, 

Points out the soul’s eternal sleep. 

Not so the ancients of these lands — 

The Indian, when from life released, 
Again is seated with his friends, 

And shares again the joyous feast. 
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